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Floods

Flood control problems in the Lower Colo- -
rado River in the Far West, combined with a ;
desire to utilize the waters of the stream for
power and for irrigation, have led  to the '
building of a darn across the river near the
point   of  its   emergence  from  the   canyon
In 1936, after disastrous floods in Xew Eng- '
land, Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia
and Maryland, President Roosevelt formed a '
nood emergency committee to investigate the \
causes of the floods and means for their pre- i
vention.   Through the Flood Control Act of I
1936, the Government established a definite
flood control policy for -the country. In 1938

a stream. Rivers that occasional!}' overflow
their banks drop their load of stdiment at
such times on the valley surface. If this
process is of frequent occurrence the result is
to aggrade the valley, building up a border-
in? plain that is known as the flood plain. See
MISSISSIPPI RIVER.

Floods, the abnormal rising of waters due
to sea waves accompanying earthquakes,
storm waves raised by cyclones, the bursting
of reservoirs, the gradual rise of lake surfaces,
and the giving way of ice dams, earth em-
bankments, and glacier lakes; but by far the
most common factor is an excessive rain-
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Congress appropriated $375,000,000 for a
five-year plan to control both river pollution
and floods.

In January and February, 1937, the Ohio
River and tributaries inundated vast sectors
of Ohio, Kentucky and other .states; making
homeless nearly 600,000 persons and causing
property damage totaling almost half a bil-,
lion dollars. President Roosevelt thereupon
asked Congress to provide for gradual fores-
tation of the eroded areas in preference to
dam-control, which many authorities con-
sidered impracticable. See BOULDER DAM:
and FLOODS.

Flood Plain, a level land area bordering

fall, which causes rivers to overflow their
banks, inundating the surrounding country.
Earthquake floods are frequently associated
with great loss of life. Notable examples of
this class were the waves that swallowed up
Sikokf Island, Japan (684), and those that
accompanied the great earthquake at Lisbon
(Nov. i, 1755). Almost as disastrous was
the great rush of sea waves over the land
caused by the eruption on Aug. 26, 1883, of
Krakatoa.
Waves accompanying cyclones are some-
times very disastrous, the one associated with
the Backergunge cyclone, in the delta of the
Ganges, reaching a height of forty feet, and